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Week Ending Friday, March 13, 1987 


Regional Conflicts 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
March 7, 1987 





My fellow Americans: 

I’d like to talk with you today about a 
matter that means a great deal to all of us 
and to people all over the world, one of the 
keys to world peace: relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. You 
may remember that before I first met with 
Mr. Gorbachev in Geneva almost a year 
and a half ago I said that better relations 
between our two countries depended on 
four things—arms reduction agreements, 
yes, but also progress on human rights in 
the Soviet Union, regional conflicts, and 
people-to-people exchanges. Secretary of 
State Shultz will be traveling to Moscow 
next month to pursue these issues and 
others with Foreign Minister Shevardnadze. 

In the last few months we’ve seen move- 
ment in some of these areas. In one area, 
however, we’re particularly disappointed. I 
mean the area of regional conflicts. The So- 
viets continue to occupy Afghanistan. They 
continue to supply billions of dollars of 
weapons to regimes like Libya, Syria, Cuba, 
Nicaragua, Vietnam, Ethiopia, South 
Yemen, and Angola, and to supply weapons 
to groups like the PLO. As long as the Sovi- 
ets keep this up, East-West tensions will 
continue. And that’s why it is in the interest 
of world peace to convince the Soviets to 
stop it. The free world today has an oppor- 
tunity to do just that. And around the 
world, in many of the countries I’ve just 
mentioned, there are people fighting for 
freedom against Soviet-sponsored oppres- 
sors. We can help them. 

Take Afghanistan. Soviet policy there is 
clearly headed for failure. The freedom 
fighters are gaining in strength and unity. 
The world community is giving them more 
and more support. The puppet regime that 


the Soviets installed 7 years ago PEP PS 


coming apart. 


In the face of these mounting problems, 
the Soviets now claim they want to get out 
but refuse to give a short timetable for 
withdrawing. And they’ve escalated military 
actions against Pakistan, which is unaccept- 
able. They say they want a political settle- 
ment and “national reconciliation,” but 
they’ve made no more than cosmetic 
changes in their puppet regime. 

It’s up to us to make these points to them 
as strongly as possible. Peace will come only 
when there is a government in Kabul that 
enjoys the authentic support and confi- 
dence of the Afghan people. Once the Sovi- 
ets agree to genuine self-determination and 
an immediate withdrawal, the war could 
end quickly. The longer the Soviets refuse 
such a solution, the harder it will be for 
them to find a way out. 

And now, take Nicaragua—much closer to 
home. The whole world wants to see a 
peaceful solution there, too. But the heart 
of the problem in Nicaragua is that, with 
vast Soviet and Cuban help, the regime 
there stifles democracy, has crushed the 
free press, persecutes religious believers, 
and is consolidating totalitarian control. 

In the face of this, a democratic resist- 
ance is growing. It has inspired the largest, 
fastest growing, volunteer peasant force in 
Latin America in almost a century. Its fight- 
ers and leaders are largely from poor fami- 
lies. They fight because they’ve seen Com- 
munist oppression firsthand. They are strug- 
gling for democracy. To abandon them 
would betray our own principles. A demo- 
cratic solution will require real negotiations 
between the Sandinista regime and its op- 
position, including the armed resistance. 
Any diplomacy that excludes the resistance 
can’t solve the problem. 

The trend in Central America—indeed, 
in all of Latin America—is towards democ- 
racy. Today four of Central America’s five 
countries are democracies. Nicaraguans 
want democracy, too. Their current rulers 
broke their promise to the Organization of 
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ragua to democracy. And now the Nicara- 
guan people want them to deliver on that 
promise. Democracy, progress, and securi- 
ty—those are our goals in Central America, 
-~ they’re goals the American people sup- 


i year Congress took a stand for de- 
mocracy in Central America. This week I 
asked Congress to renew that commitment. 
I sent Congress an economic aid package to 
strengthen Central America’s four democra- 
cies. I am also asking Congress to let go 
forward the remaining money they ap- 
proved last year to support the freedom 
fighters in Nicaragua. We must continue to 
stand by these brave young men and 
women. 

Though Afghanistan and Nicaragua are 
thousands of miles apart, solving their prob- 
lems depends on the very same thing: a 
chance for them and their neighbors to live 
without fear of aggression, a chance for 
their people to choose their own destiny. 
How much safer the world will be when 
the Soviet leaders see Americans standing 
behind such a firm policy for peace. Per- 
haps the Soviets will even start to spend less 
on adventures overseas and more on im- 
proving life at home. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Death of Senator Edward Zorinsky of 
Nebraska 





Statement by the President. March 7, 1987 





Edward Zorinsky was a true public serv- 
ant. A man of courage and principle, he 
served the people of Nebraska and of this 
nation with integrity and a deep sense of 
patriotism. As mayor of Omaha and later as 
a United States Senator, Edward Zorinsky 
was a man of the people. As a Senator he 
had not only an open door but an open 
mind, taking stands on issues because they 
were right, not just because they were pop- 
ular. I will always remember and be grate- 
ful for his support of our 1985 budget and 
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for his support of many other key programs. 
But even when we may have disagreed on 
a particular issue, Ed Zorinsky was fair and 
honest and earned the respect of his col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle and here 
at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. A 
champion of the needs of farmers, Ed Zor- 
insky loved the people of Nebraska and felt 
genuinely honored to serve them. Indeed, 
they were extraordinarily well served by Ed 
Zorinsky. The people of Nebraska and all of 
America mourn the loss of this special man, 
a true leader. Nancy and I have lost a 
friend, who we will miss, and extend our 
deep sympathy to Cece and their children. 


Nuclear Cooperation With EURATOM 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. March 9, 1987 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


The United States has been engaged in 
nuclear cooperation with the European 
Community for many years. This coopera- 
tion was initiated under agreements con- 
cluded over two decades ago between the 
United States and the European Atomic 
Energy Community (EURATOM) which 
extend until December 31, 1995. Since the 
inception of this cooperation, the communi- 
ty has adhered to all its obligations under 
those agreements. 

The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 
1978 amended the Atomic Energy Act to 
establish new nuclear export criteria, in- 
cluding a requirement that the United 
States have a right to consent to the reproc- 
essing of fuel exported from the United 
States. Our present agreements for coopera- 
tion with EURATOM do not contain such a 
right. To avoid disrupting cooperation with 
EURATOM, a proviso was included in the 
law to enable continued cooperation until 
March 10, 1980, if EURATOM agreed to 
negotiations concerning our cooperation 
agreements, which it did. 

The law also provides that nuclear coop- 
eration with EURATOM can be extended 
on an annual basis after March 10, 1980, 
upon determination by the President that 
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failure to cooperate would be seriously prej- 
udicial to the achievement of United States 
non-proliferation objectives or otherwise 
jeopardize the common defense and securi- 
ty and after notification to the Congress. 
President Carter made such a determina- 
tion six years ago and signed Executive 
Order 12193, permitting continued nuclear 
cooperation with EURATOM until March 
10, 1981. I made such determinations in 
1981, 1982, 1983, 1984, 1985, and 1986 
and signed Executive Orders 12295, 12351, 
12409, 12463, 12506, and 12554, permitting 
continued nuclear cooperation through 
March 10, 1987. 

In addition to numerous informal con- 
tacts, the United States has engaged in 
eleven rounds of talks with EURATOM re- 
garding the renegotiation of the U.S.-EUR- 
ATCM agreements for cooperation. These 
were conducted in November 1978, Sep- 
tember 1979, April 1980, January 1982, No- 
vember 1983, March 1984, May, September 
and November 1985, and April and July 
1986. Further progress in the talks is antici- 
pated this year. 

I believe that it is essential that coopera- 
tion between the United States and the 
Community continue and, likewise, that we 
work closely with our allies to counter the 
threat of nuclear explosives proliferation. A 
disruption of nuclear cooperation would not 
only eliminate any chance of progress in 
our talks with EURATOM related to our 
agreements, it would also cause serious 
problems in our overall relationships. Ac- 
cordingly, I have determined that failure to 
continue peaceful nuclear cooperation with 
EURATOM would be seriously prejudicial 
to the achievement of United States non- 
proliferation objectives and would jeopard- 
ize the common defense and security of the 
United States. I intend to sign an Executive 
Order to extend the waiver of the applica- 
tion of the relevant export criterion of the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act for an addi- 
tional twelve months from March 10, 1987. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Jim Wright, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and George Bush, 
President of the Senate. 


Nuclear Cooperation With EURATOM 





Executive Order 12587. March 9, 1987 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Section 
126a(2) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 2155(aX2)), and 
having determined that, upon the expira- 
tion of the period specified in the first pro- 
viso to Section 126a(2) of such Act and ex- 
tended by Executive Orders No. 12193, 
12295, 12351, 12409, 12463, 12506 and 
12554, failure to continue peaceful nuclear 
cooperation with the European Atomic 
Energy Community would be seriously 
prejudicial to the achievement of the 
United States non-proliferation objectives 
and would otherwise jeopardize the 
common defense and security of the United 
States, and having notified the Congress of 
this determination, I hereby extend the du- 
ration of that period to March 10, 1988. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
March 9, 1987. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:49 p.m., March 9, 1987] 


White House Office 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
John O. Koehler as Assistant to the 
President and Director of Communications. 
March 9, 1987 





Dear Jack: 


It is with profound regret that I accept 
your resignation, effective March 13, 1987. 

I appreciate your coming aboard March 1 
to help me pull things together. I admired 
the enthusiasm with which you plunged 
into the job, and your loyalty to me. Your 
selflessness was demonstrated again by your 
gracious recognition that Howard Baker 
must have every opportunity. 

In the decade or more that we have 
known each other I always enjoyed our cor- 
respondence. You certainly were one of my 
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earliest supporters and I valued the advice 
you have given me from time to time over 
the years. I know I can count on you in the 
future. 

Nancy joins me in wishing you and Doro- 
thy Godspeed and, most importantly, good 
health for you both. 

God bless you. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 
[The Honorable John O. Koehler, Assistant to the 


President and Director of Communications, The 
White House, Washington, D.C. 20500] 





Dear Mr. President: 


I recognize and endorse the importance 
that Senator Baker must have his own team 
with whom he will feel comfortable to carry 
out your program so vital for the American 
people. I therefore ask you please to accept 
my resignation effective March 13. 

I have known you for many years and 
have believed totally in your goals for the 
United States and for the world from the 
first day we met in the early 70s. Thus, I 
welcomed the privilege to serve you albeit 
briefly. Of course, I was pleased and in- 
spired by our conversation when I accepted 
your appointment of me. I shall always 
treasure this memory. 

Dorothy and I wish you and The First 
Lady good health, good fortune and happi- 
ness. We will continue to pray that God 
may grant you the strength to carry out 
your awesome duties for the benefit of our 
country and for the world. 

Respectfully, 

Jack 
John O. Koehler 


[The President, The White House] 


Department of Justice 





Nomination of Verne L. Speirs To Be 
Administrator of the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 
March 10, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Verne L. Speirs to be Ad- 
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ministrator of the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention. He would 
succeed Alfred S. Regnery. 


Since 1985 Mr. Speirs has been Adminis- 
trator, Office for Victims of Crime/Federal 
Crime Victims Assistance Administrator. 
Previously, he was Executive Assistant to 
the Chairman, Merit Systems Protection 
Board, 1982-1985; assistant project direc- 
tor/field representative, California State 
Board of Corrections, 1980-1982; institu- 
tional supervisor, Sacramento County De- 
partment of Probation, 1979-1980. Mr. 
Speirs served on the administrative staff, 
law and justice agency, Sacramento County, 
1978-1979; and in other positions within 
the California justice system, 1966-1975. 


He graduated from California State Uni- 
versity (B.A. 1966; M.S., 1972). Mr. Speirs is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Vienna, VA. He was born June 10, 1942, in 
Klamath Falls, OR. 


Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission 





Nomination of Evan J. Kemp, Jr., To Be a 
Member. March 10, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Evan J. Kemp, Jr., to be a 
member of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission for the remainder of the 
term expiring July 1, 1987. He would suc- 
ceed William Arthur Webb. He will also be 
nominated for the term expiring July 1, 
1992. This will be a reappointment. 


Since 1980 Mr. Kemp has been executive 
director, Disability Rights Center, Washing- 
ton, DC. Previously, he was an attorney and 
adviser with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, 1967-1980; and worked in the 
Office of the Chief Counsel, Internal Reve- 
nue Service, 1964-1967. 


He graduated from Washington and Lee 
University (B.A., 1959) and the University of 
Virginia School of Law (LL.B., 1964). Mr. 
Kemp is married and resides in Washing- 
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ton, DC. He was born May 5, 1937, in New 
York City. 


Soviet Noncompliance With Arms 
Control Agreements 





Message to the Congress and the President's 
Report. March 10, 1987 





Dear Mr. Speaker (Dear Mr. President): 


In response to congressional requests as 
set forth in Public Law 99-145, I am for- 
warding herewith classified and unclassified 
versions of the Administration’s report to 
the Congress on Soviet Noncompliance with 
Arms Control Agreements. 

Detailed classified briefings will be avail- 
able to the Congress in the near future. 

I believe the additional information pro- 
vided, and issues addressed, especially in 
the more detailed classified report, will sig- 
nificantly increase understanding of Soviet 
violations and probable violations. Such un- 
derstanding, and strong congressional con- 
sensus on the importance of compliance to 
achieving effective arms control, will do 
much to strengthen our efforts both in seek- 
ing corrective actions and in negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


SOVIET NONCOMPLIANCE WITH ARMS 
CONTROL AGREEMENTS 


At the request of the Congress, I have, in 
the past three years, provided four reports 
to the Congress on Soviet noncompliance 
with arms control agreements. These re- 
ports include the Administration’s reports of 
January 1984, and February and December 
1985, as well as the report on Soviet non- 
compliance prepared for me by the inde- 
pendent General Advisory Committee on 
Arms Control and Disarmament. Each of 
these reports has enumerated and docu- 
mented, in detail, issues of Soviet noncom- 
pliance, their adverse effects to our national 
security, and our attempts to resolve the 
issues. When taken as a whole, this series of 
reports also provides a clear picture of the 


continuing pattern of Soviet violations and a 
basis for our continuing concerns. 

In the December 23, 1985, report, I 
stated: 


The Administration’s most revent stud- 
ies support its conclusion that there is a 
pattern of Soviet noncompliance. As 
documented in this and previous re- 
ports, the Soviet Union has violated its 
legal obligation under, or political com- 
mitment to, the SALT I ABM Treaty 
and Interim Agreement, the SALT II 
Agreement, the Limited Test Ban 
Treaty of 1963, the Biological and 
Toxin Weapons Convention, the 
Geneva Protocol on Chemical Weap- 
ons, and the Helsinki Final Act. In addi- 
tion, the USSR has likely violated provi- 
sions of the Threshold Test Ban Treaty. 


further stated: 


At the same time as the Administration 
has reported its concerns and findings 
to the Congress, the United States has 
had extensive exchanges with the 
Soviet Union on Soviet noncompliance 
in the Standing Consultative Commis- 
sion (SCC), where SALT-related issues 
(including ABM issues) are discussed, 
and through other appropriate diplo- 
matic channels. 


— 


I have also expressed my personal con- 
cerns directly to General Secretary Gorba- 
chev during my meetings with him, both in 
1985 in Geneva and then again this past 
October in Reykjavik. 

Another year has passed and, despite 
these intensive efforts, the Soviet Union has 
failed to correct its noncompliant activities; 
neither have they provided explanations 
sufficient to alleviate our concerns on other 
compliance issues. 

Compliance is a cornerstone of interna- 
tional law; states are to observe and comply 
with obligations they have freely undertak- 
en. 
In fact, in December 1985, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations recognized 
the importance of treaty compliance for 
future arms control, when, by a vote of 
131-0 (with 16 abstentions), it passed a reso- 
lution that: 
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Urges all parties to arms limitation and 
disarmament agreements to comply 
with their provisions; 

Calls upon those parties to consider the 
implications of noncompliance for 
international security and stability and 
for the prospects for further progress in 
the field of disarmament; and 


Appeals to all UN members to support 
efforts to resolve noncompliance ques- 
tions “with a view toward encouraging 
strict observance of the provisions sub- 
scribed to and maintaining or restoring 
the integrity of arms limitation or disar- 
mament agreements.” 


Congress has repeatedly stated its con- 
cern about Soviet noncompliance. The U.S. 
Senate, on February 17, 1987, passed a res- 
olution (S. Res. 94), by a vote of 93 to 2, 
which: 


. declares that an important obstacle 
to the achievement of acceptable arms 
control agreements with the Soviet 
Union has been its violations of existing 
agreements, and calls upon it to take 
steps to rectify its violation of such 
agreerwents and, in particular, to dis- 
mantle che newly-constructed radar 
sited at Krasnoyarsk, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, since it is a clear 
violation of the terms of the Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile Treaty .. . 


Compliance with past arms control com- 
mitments is an essential prerequisite for 
future arms control agreements. As I have 
stated before: 


In order for arms control to have mean- 
ing and credibly contribute to national 
security and to global or regional stabil- 
ity, it is essential that all parties to 
agreements fully comply with them. 
Strict compliance with all provisions of 
arms control agreements is fundamen- 
tal, and this Administration will not 
accept anything less. 


I have also said that: 


Soviet noncompliance is a_ serious 
matter. It calls into question important 
security benefits from arms control, and 
could create new security risks. It un- 
dermines the confidence essential to an 
effective arms control process in the 





future. .... The United States Gov- 
ernment has vigorously pressed, and 
will continue to press, these compliance 
issues with the Soviet Union through 
diplomatic channels. 


The ABM Treaty 


Today I must report that we have deep, 
continuing concerns about Soviet noncom- 
pliance with the ABM Treaty. For several 
reasons, we are concerned with the Kras- 
noyarsk radar, which appeared to be com- 
pleted externally in 1986. The radar dem- 
onstrates that the Soviets were designing 
and programming a prospective violation of 
the ABM Treaty even while they were ne- 
gotiating a new agreement on strategic of- 
fensive weapons with the United States. 

The only permitted functions for a large, 
phased-array radar (LPAR) with a location 
and orientation such as that of the Kras- 
noyarsk radar would be space-tracking and 
National Technical Means (NTM) of verifi- 
cation. Based on conclusive evidence, how- 
ever, we judge that this radar is primarily 
designed for ballistic missile detection and 
tracking, not for space-tracking and NTM as 
the Soviets claim. Moreover, the coverage 
of the Krasnoyarsk radar closes the remain- 
ing gap in the Soviet ballistic missile detec- 
tion and tracking screen; its location allows 
it to acquire attack characterization data 
that could aid in planning the battle for 
Soviet defensive forces and deciding timely 
offensive responses—a standard role for 
such radars. 

All LPARs, such as the Krasnoyarsk radar, 
have the inherent capability to track large 
numbers of objects accurately. Thus, they 
not only could perform as ballistic missile 
detection and tracking radars, but also have 
the inherent capability depending on loca- 
tion and orientation, of contributing to 
ABM battle management. 

LPARs have always been considered to 
be the long lead-time elements of a possible 
territorial defense. Taken together, the 
Krasnoyarsk radar and other Soviet ABM- 
related activities give us concerns that the 
Soviet Union may be preparing an ABM 
defense of its national territory. Some of the 
activities, such as construction of the new 
LPARs on the periphery of the Soviet 
Union and the upgrade of the Moscow ABM 
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system, appear to be consistent with the 
ABM Treaty. The construction of the radar 
near Krasnoyarsk, however, is a clear viola- 
tion of the ABM Treaty, while other Soviet 
ABM-related activities involve potential or 
probable Soviet violations or other ambigu- 
ous activity. These other issues, discussed 
fully in the body of the report, are: 


The testing and development of com- 
ponents required for an ABM system 
that could be deployed to a site in 
months rather than years; 


The concurrent operation of air de- 
fense components and ABM compo- 
nents; 


The development of modern air de- 
fense systems that may have some ABM 
capabilities; and 


The demonstration of an ability to 
reload ABM launchers in a period of 
time shorter than previously noted. 


Soviet activities during the past year have 
contributed to our concerns. The Soviets 
have begun construction of three additional 
LPARs similar to the Krasnoyarsk radar. 
These new radars are located and oriented 
consistent with the ABM Treaty’s provision 
on ballistic missile early warning radars, but 
they would increase the number of Soviet 
LPARs by 50 percent. The redundancy in 
coverage provided by these new radars sug- 
gests that their primary mission is ballistic 
missile acquisition and tracking. 

This year’s reexamination of Soviet ABM- 
related activities demonstrates that the So- 
viets have not corrected their outstanding 
violation, the Krasnoyarsk radar. It is the 
totality of these Soviet ABM-related activi- 
ties in 1986 and earlier years that gives rise 
to our continuing concerns that the USSR 
may be preparing an ABM defense of its 
national territory. The ABM Treaty prohib- 
its the deployment of an ABM system for 
the defense of the national territory of the 
parties and prohibits the parties from pro- 
viding a base for such a defense. As I said in 
last December’s report: 


This would have profound implications 
for the vital East-West balance. A uni- 
lateral Soviet territorial ABM capability 
acquired in violation of the ABM 


Treaty could erode our deterrent and 
leave doubts about its credibility. 


Chemical, Biological, and Toxin Weapons 


The integrity of the arms control process 
is also hurt by Soviet violations of the 1925 
Geneva Protocol on Chemical Weapons and 
the 1972 Biological and Toxin Weapons 
Convention. Information obtained during 
the last year reinforces our concern about 
Soviet noncompliance with these important 
agreements. Progress toward an agreement 
banning chemical weapons is affected by 
Soviet noncompliance with the Biological 
and Toxin Weapons Convention. Because of 
the record of Soviet noncompliance with 
past agreements, we believe verification 
provisions are a matter of unprecedented 
importance in our efforts to rid the world of 
these heinous weapons—weapons of mass 
destruction under international law. 

The Soviets have continued to maintain a 
prohibited offensive biological warfare ca- 
pability. We are particularly concerned be- 
cause it may include advanced biological 
agents about which we have little knowl- 
edge and against which we have no de- 
fense. The Soviets continue to expand their 
chemical and toxin warfare capabilities. 
Neither NATO retaliatory nor defensive 
programs can begin to match the Soviet 
effort. Even though there have been no 
confirmed reports of lethal attacks since the 
beginning of 1984, previous activities have 
provided the Soviets with valuable testing, 
development, and operational experience. 


Nuclear Testing 


The record of Soviet noncompliance with 
the treaties on nuclear testing is of legal 
and military concern. Since the Limited 
Test Ban Treaty (LTBT) came into force 
over twenty years ago, the Soviet Union has 
conducted its nuclear weapons test program 
in a manner incompatible with the aims of 
the Treaty by regularly permitting the re- 
lease of nuclear debris into the atmosphere 
beyond the borders of the USSR. Even 
though the debris from these Soviet tests 
does not pose calculable health, safety or 
environmental risks, and these infractions 
have no apparent military significance, our 
repeated attempts to discuss these occur- 
rences with Soviet authorities have been 
continually rebuffed. Soviet refusal to dis- 
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cuss this matter calls into question their sin- 
cerity on the whole range of arms control 
agreements. 

During their test moratorium, the Soviets 
undoubtedly maintained their sites because 
they quickly conducted a test soon after an- 
nouncing intent to do so. Furthermore, 
there were numerous ambiguous events 
during this period that can neither be asso- 
ciated with, nor disassociated from, ob- 
served Soviet nuclear test-related activities. 

Soviet testing at yields above the 150 kt 
limit would allow development of advanced 
nuclear weapons with proportionately 
higher yields of weapons than the USS. 
could develop under the Treaty. 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
have met on four occasions during the past 
year for expert-level discussions on the 
broad range of issues related to nuclear test- 
ing. Our objective during these discussions 
consistently has been to achieve agreement 
on an effective verification regime for the 
TTBT and PNET. I remain hopeful that we 
can accomplish this goal. 


The Helsinki Final Act 


In 1981 the Soviet Union conducted a 
major military exercise without providing 
prior notification of the maneuver’s desig- 
nation and the number of troops taking 
part, contrary to its political commitment to 
observe provisions of Basket I of the Helsin- 
ki Final Act. 

During the past year, we have reached an 
accord at the Stockholm Conference on 
Confidence- and Security-Building Measures 
that contains new standards for notification, 
observation, and verification of military ac- 
tivities, including on-site inspection. We will 
be carefully assessing Soviet compliance 
with these new standards, which went into 
effect January 1, 1987. 


Recent Developments 


At the end of 1986 and during the early 
weeks of 1987, new information pertaining 
to some of the issues in this report became 
available, but it was judged that the data 
did not necessitate a change in any of the 
findings. This was partially due to the de- 
veloping nature of the information at the 
time and certain ambiguities associated 
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with it. Furthermore, the Soviet Union re- 
sumed underground nuclear testing on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1987. 


SALT II and the SALT I Interim 
Agreement 

The Soviet Union repeatedly violated the 
SALT II Treaty and took other actions that 
were inconsistent with the Treaty’s provi- 
sions. In no case where we determined that 
the Soviet Union was in violation did they 
take corrective action. We have raised these 
issues for the past three years in the SCC 
and in other diplomatic channels. 

The Soviets committed four violations of 
their political commitment to observe 
SALT II; they were: 


The development and deployment of 
the SS-25 missile, a prohibited second 
new type of Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missile (ICBM); 


Extensive encryption of telemetry 
during test flights of strategic ballistic 
missiles; 

Concealment of the association be- 
tween a missile and its launcher during 
testing; and 


Exceeding the permitted number of 
strategic nuclear delivery vehicles 
(SNDVs). 


In addition, the Soviets: 


Probably violated the prohibition on 
deploying the SS-16 ICBM; 


Took actions inconsistent with their po- 
litical commitment not to give the 
BACKFIRE bomber intercontinental 
operating capability by deploying it to 
Arctic bases; and 


Evidently exceeded the agreed produc- 
tion quota by producing slightly more 
than the allowed 30 BACKFIRE bomb- 
ers per year until 1984. 


Concerning the SALT I Interim Agree- 
ment, the Soviets used former SS-7 ICBM 
facilities to support deployment of the SS- 
25 mobile ICBM, and thereby violated the 
prohibition on the use of former ICBM fa- 
cilities. 
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Soviet Noncompliance and U.S. Restraint 
Policy 


On June 10, 1985, I expressed concern 
that continued Soviet noncompliance in- 
creasingly affected our national security. I 
offered to give the Soviet Union additional 
time in order to take corrective actions to 
return to full compliance, and I asked them 
to join us in a policy of truly mutual re- 
straint. At the same time, I stated that 
future U.S. decisions would be determined 
on a case-by-case basis in light of Soviet 
behavior in exercising restraint comparable 
to our own, correcting their noncompliance, 
reversing their military buildup, and seri- 
ously pursuing equitable and verifiable arms 
reduction agreements. 

The December 23, 1985, report showed 
that the Soviets had not taken any actions 
to correct their noncompliance with arms 
control commitments. In May 1986, I con- 
cluded that the Soviets had made no real 
progress toward meeting our concerns with 
respect to their noncompliance, particularly 
in those activities related to SALT II and 
the ABM Treaty. From June 1985 until May 
1986, we saw no abatement of the Soviet 
strategic force buildup. 

The third yardstick I had established for 
judging Soviet actions was their seriousness 
at negotiating deep arms reductions. In 
May 1986 I concluded that, since the No- 
vember 1985 summit, the Soviets had not 
followed up constructively on the commit- 
ment undertaken by General Secretary 
Gorbachev and me to build upon areas of 
common ground in the Geneva negotia- 
tions, including accelerating work toward 
an interim agreement on INF. 

In Reykjavik, General Secretary Gorba- 
chev and I narrowed substantially the dif- 
ferences between our two countries on nu- 
clear arms control issues. However, the So- 
viets took a major step backward by insist- 
ing that progress in every area of nuclear 
arms control must be linked together in a 
single package that has as its focus killing 
the U.S. Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI). 
Furthermore, it became clear that the Sovi- 
ets intended to make the ABM Treaty more 
restrictive than it is on its own terms by 
limiting our SDI research strictly to the lab- 
oratory. 


It was, however, the continuing pattern 
of noncompliant Soviet behavior that I have 
outlined above that was the primary reason 
why I decided, on May 27, 1986, to end 
U.S. observance of the provisions of the 
SALT I Interim Agreement and SALT II. 
The decision to end the U.S. policy of ob- 
serving the provisions of the Interim Agree- 
ment (which had expired) and the SALT II 
Treaty (which was never ratified and would 
have expired on December 31, 1985) was 
not made lightly. The United States cannot, 
and will not, allow a double standard of 
compliance with arms control agreements 
to be established. 

Therefore, on May 27, 1986, I announced: 


In the future, the United States must 
base decisions regarding its strategic 
force structure on the nature and mag- 
nitude of the threat posed by the Soviet 
strategic forces and not on standards 
contained in the SALT structure which 
has been undermined by Soviet non- 
compliance and especially in a flawed 
SALT II Treaty which was never rati- 
fied, would have expired if it had been 
ratified, and has been violated by the 
Soviet Union. 


Responding to a Soviet request, the U.S. 
agreed to hold a special session of the SCC 
in July 1986 to discuss my decision. During 
that session, the U.S. made it clear that we 
would continue to demonstrate the utmost 
restraint. At this session we stated that, as- 
suming there is no significant change in the 
threat we face, the United States would not 
deploy more strategic nuclear delivery ve- 
hicles or more strategic ballistic missile war- 
heads than does the Soviet Union. We also 
repeated my May 27 invitation to the 
Soviet Union to join the U.S. in establishing 
an interim framework of truly mutual re- 
straint pending conclusion of a verifiable 
agreement on deep and equitable reduc- 
tions in offensive nuclear arms. The Soviet 
response was negative. 

In my May 27 announcement, I had said 
the United States would remain in technical 
observance of SALT II until later in the 
year when we would deploy our 13lst 
Heavy Bomber equipped to carry air- 
launched cruise missiles. The deployment of 
that bomber on November 28, 1986, 
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marked the full implementation of that 
policy. 

Now that we have put the Interim Agree- 
ment and the SALT II Treaty behind us, 
Soviet activities with respect to those agree- 
ments, which have been studied and report- 
ed to the Congress in detail in the past, are 
not treated in the body of this report. This 
is not to suggest that the significance of the 
Soviet violations has in any way diminished. 
We are still concerned about the increasing 
Soviet military threat. 

A number of activities involving SALT II 
constituted violations of the core or central 
provisions of the Treaty frequently cited by 
the proponents of SALT II as the primary 
reason for supporting the agreement. These 
violations involve both the substantive pro- 
visions and the vital verification provisions 
of the Treaty. Through violation of the 
SALT II limit of the one “new type” of 
ICBM, the Soviets are in the process of de- 
ploying illegal additions to their force that 
provide even more strategic capability. 

Soviet encryption and concealment activi- 
ties have, in the past, presented special ob- 
stacles to verifying compliance with arms 
control agreements. The Soviets’ extensive 
encryption of ballistic missile telemetry im- 
peded USS. ability to verify key provisions of 
the SALT II Treaty. Of equal importance, 
these Soviet activities undermine the politi- 
cal confidence necessary for concluding 
new treaties and underscore the necessity 
that any new agreement be effectively veri- 
fiable. 


Soviet Noncompliance and New Arms 
Control Agreements 


Soviet noncompliance, as documented in 
this and previous Administration reports, 
has made verification and compliance 
pacing elements of arms control today. 
From the beginning of my Administration, I 
have sought deep and equitable reductions 
in the nuclear offensive arsenals of the 
United States and the Soviet Union and 
have personally proposed ways to achieve 
the objectives in my meetings with General 
Secretary Gorbachev. If we are to enter 
agreements of this magnitude and signifi- 
cance, effective verification is indispensable 
and cheating is simply not acceptable. 

I look forward to continued close consul- 
tations with the Congress as we seek to 
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make progress in resolving compliance 
issues and in negotiating sound arms control 
agreements. 

The findings on Soviet noncompliance 
with arms control agreements follow. 


THE FINDINGS 


ANTI-BALLISTIC MISSILE (ABM) TREATY 


Treaty Status: The 1972 ABM Treaty and 
its Protocol ban deployment of ABM sys- 
tems except that each Party is permitted to 
deploy one ABM system around the nation- 
al capital area or, alternatively, at a single 
ICBM deployment area. The ABM Treaty is 
in force and is of indefinite duration. Soviet 
actions not in accord with the ABM Treaty 
are, therefore, violations of a legal obliga- 
tion. 


1. The Krasnoyarsk Radar 


Obligation: To preclude the development 
of a territorial defense or providing the 
base for a territorial ABM defense, the ABM 
Treaty provides that radars for early warn- 
ing of ballistic missile attack may be de- 
ployed only at locations along the periphery 
of the national territory of each Party and 
that they be oriented outward. The Treaty 
permits deployment (without regard to lo- 
cation or orientation) of large phased-array 
radars for purposes of tracking objects in 
outer space or for use as national technical 
means of verification of compliance with 
arms control agreements. 

Issue: The December 1985 report exam- 
ined the issue of whether the Krasnoyarsk 
radar meets the provisions of the ABM 
Treaty governing phased-array radars. We 
have reexamined this issue. 

Finding: The U.S. Government reaffirms 
the conclusion in the December 1985 
report that the new large phased-array 
radar under construction at Krasnoyarsk 
constitutes a violation of legal obligations 
under the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty of 
1972 in that in its associated siting, orienta- 
tion, and capability, it is prohibited by this 
Treaty. Continuing construction and the ab- 
sence of credible alternative explanations 
have reinforced our assessment of its pur- 
pose. Despite U.S. requests, no corrective 
action has been taken. This and other ABM- 
related Soviet activities suggest that the 
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USSR may be preparing an ABM defense of 
its national territory. 


2. Mobility of ABM System Components 


Obligation: Paragraph 1 of Article V of 
the ABM Treaty prohibits the development, 
testing, or deployment of mobile land-based 
ABM systems or components. 

Issue: The December 1985 report exam- 
ined whether the Soviet Union has devel- 
oped a mobile land-based ABM system, or 
components for such a system, in violation 
of its legal obligation under the ABM 
Treaty. We have reexamined this issue. 

Finding: The U.S. Government reaffirms 
the judgment of the December 1985 report 
that the evidence on Soviet actions with 
respect to ABM component mobility is am- 
biguous, but that the USSR’s development 
and testing of components of an ABM 
system, which apparently are designed to 
be deployable at sites requiring relatively 
limited special-purpose site preparation, 
represent a potential violation of its legal 
obligation under the ABM Treaty. This and 
other ABM-related Soviet activities suggest 
that the USSR may be preparing an ABM 
defense of its national territory. 


3. Concurrent Testing of ABM and Air 
Defense Components 


Obligation: The ABM Treaty and its Pro- 
tocol limit the Parties to one ABM deploy- 
ment area. In addition to the ABM systems 
and components at that one deployment 
area, the Parties may have ABM systems 
and components for development and test- 
ing purposes so long as they are located at 
agreed test ranges. The Treaty also prohib- 
its giving components, other than ABM 
system components, the capability “to 
counter strategic ballistic missiles or their 
elements in flight trajectory” and prohibits 
the parties from testing them in “an ABM 
mode.” The Parties agreed that the concur- 
rent testing of SAM and ABM system com- 
ponents is prohibited. 

Issue: The December 1985 compliance 
report examined whether the Soviet Union 
has concurrently tested SAM and ABM 
system components in violation of its legal 
obligation since 1978 not to do so. It was 
the purpose of that obligation to further 
constrain testing of air defense systems in 


an ABM mode. We have reexamined this 
issue. 

Finding: The U.S. Government reaffirms 
the judgment made in the December 1985 
report that the evidence of Soviet actions 
with respect to concurrent operations is in- 
sufficient fully to assess compliance with 
Soviet obligations under the ABM Treaty. 
However, the Soviet Union has conducted 
tests that have involved air defense radars 
in ABM-related activities. The large 
number, and consistency over time, of inci- 
dents of concurrent operation of ABM and 
SAM components, plus Soviet failure to ac- 
commodate fully U.S. concerns, indicate the 
USSR probably has violated the prohibition 
on testing SAM components in an ABM 
mode. In several cases this may be highly 
probable. This and other ABM-related ac- 
tivities suggest the USSR may be preparing 
an ABM defense of its national territory. 


4. ABM Capability of Modern SAM 
Systems 

Obligation: Under subparagraph (a) of Ar- 
ticle VI of the ABM Treaty, each party un- 
dertakes not to give non-ABM interceptor 
missiles, launchers, or radars “capabilities to 
counter strategic ballistic missiles or their 
elements in flight trajectory, and not to test 
them in an ABM mode... .” 

Issue: The December 1985 report exam- 
ined whether the Soviet Union has tested a 
SAM system or component in an ABM 
mode or given it the capability to counter 
strategic ballistic missiles or their elements 
in flight trajectory in violation of their legal 
obligation under the ABM Treaty. We have 
reexamined this issue. 

Finding: The U.S. Government reaffirms 
the judgment made in the December 1985 
report that the evidence of Soviet actions 
with respect to SAM upgrade is insufficient 
to assess compliance with the Soviet Union’s 
obligations under the ABM Treaty. Howev- 
er, this and other ABM-related Soviet activi- 
ties suggest that the USSR may be prepar- 
ing an ABM defense of its national territory. 


5. Rapid Reload of ABM Launchers 


Obligation: The ABM Treaty limits to 
100 the number of deployed ABM intercep- 
tor launchers and deployed interceptor mis- 
siles. It does not limit the number of inter- 
ceptor missiles that can be built and stock- 
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piled. Paragraph 2, Article V, of the Treaty 
prohibits the development, testing or de- 
ployment of “automatic or semi-automatic 
or other similar systems for rapid reload” of 
the permitted launchers. 

Issue: The December 1985 report exam- 
ined whether the Soviet Union has devel- 
oped, tested, or deployed automatic, semi- 
automatic, or other similar systems for rapid 
reload of ABM launchers in violation of its 
legal obligation under the ABM Treaty. We 
have reexamined this issue. 

Finding: The U.S. Government reaffirms 
the judgment made in the December 1985 
report that, on the basis of the evidence 
available, the USSR’s actions with respect to 
the rapid reload of ABM launchers consti- 
tute an ambiguous situation as concerns its 
legal obligations under the ABM Treaty not 
to develop systems for rapid reload. The 
Soviet Union’s reload capabilities are a seri- 
ous concern. These and other ABM-related 
Soviet activities suggest that the USSR may 
be preparing an ABM defense of its nation- 
al territory. 


6. ABM Territorial Defense 


Obligation: The ABM Treaty and Proto- 
col allow each party a single operational 
site, explicitly permit modernization and re- 
placement of ABM systems or their compo- 
nents, and explicitly recognize the existence 
of ABM test ranges for the development 
and testing of ABM components. The ABM 
Treaty prohibits, however, the deployment 
of an ABM system for defense of the nation- 
al territory of the parties and prohibits the 
parties from providing a base for such a 
defense. 

Issue: The December 1985 report exam- 
ined whether the Soviets have deployed an 
ABM system for the defense of their terri- 
tory or provided a base for such a defense. 
We have reexamined this issue. 

Finding: The U.S. Government reaffirms 
the judgment of the December 1985 report 
that the aggregate of the Soviet Union’s 
ABM and ABM.-related actions (e.g., radar 
construction, concurrent testing, SAM up- 
grade, ABM rapid reload and ABM mobili- 
ty) suggests that the USSR may be prepar- 
ing an ABM defense of its national territory. 
Our concern continues. 
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BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS CONVENTION AND 
1925 GENEVA PROTOCOL 


Chemical, Biological, and Toxin Weapons 


Treaty Status: The 1972 Biological and 
Toxin Weapons Convention (BWC) and the 
1925 Geneva Protocol are multilateral trea- 
ties to which both the United States and the 
Soviet Union are Parties. Soviet actions not 
in accord with these treaties and customary 
international law relating to the 1925 
Geneva Protocol are violations of legal obli- 
gations. 

Obligations: The BWC bans the develop- 
ment, production, stockpiling or possession, 
and transfer of microbial or other biological 
agents or toxins except for a small quantity 
for prophylactic, protective or other peace- 
ful purposes. It imposes the same obligation 
in relation to weapons, equipment and 
means of delivery of agents or toxins. The 
1925 Geneva Protocol and related rules of 
customary international law prohibit the 
first use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous or 
other gases and of all analogous liquids, ma- 
terials, or devices and prohibits use of bac- 
teriological methods of warfare. 

Issues: The December 1985 report exam- 
ined whether the Soviets are in violation of 
provisions that ban the development, pro- 
duction, transfer, possession, and use of bio- 
logical and toxin weapons and whether they 
have been responsible for the use of lethal 
chemicals. We have reexamined this issue. 

Finding: The U.S. Government judges 
that continued activity during 1986 at sus- 
pect biological and toxin weapon facilities 
in the Soviet Union, and reports that a 
Soviet BW program may now include inves- 
tigation of new classes of BW agents, con- 
firm the conclusion of the December 1985 
report that the Soviet Union has maintained 
an offensive biological warfare program and 
capability in violation of its legal obligation 
under the Biological and Toxin Weapons 
Convention of 1972. 

There have been no confirmed attacks 
with lethal chemicals or toxins in Kampu- 
chea, Laos, or Afghanistan in 1986 accord- 
ing to our strict standards of evidence. Al- 
though several analytical efforts have been 
undertaken in the past year to investigate 
continuing reports of attacks, these studies 
have so far had no positive results. There- 
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fore, there is no basis for amending the De- 
cember, 1985, conclusion that, prior to this 
time, the Soviet Union has been involved in 
the production, transfer, and use of tri- 
chothecene mycotoxins for hostile purposes 
in Laos, Kampuchea, and Afghanistan in 
violation of its legal obligation under inter- 
national law as codified in the Geneva Pro- 
tocol of 1925 and the Biological and Toxin 
Weapons Convention of 1972. 


THRESHOLD TEST BAN TREATY 
Nuclear Testing and the 150 Kiloton Limit 


Treaty Status: The Threshold Test Ban 
Treaty (TTBT) was signed in 1974. The 
Treaty has not been ratified by either Party 
but neither Party has indicated an intention 
not to ratify. Therefore, both Parties are 
subject to the obligation under customary 
internationa! law to refrain from acts that 
would defeat the object and purpose of the 
TTBT. Actions that would defeat the object 
and purpose of the TTBT are therefore vio- 
lations of legal obligations. The United 
States is seeking to negotiate improved veri- 
fication measures for the Treaty. Both Par- 
ties have separately stated they would ob- 
serve the 150-kiloton threshold of the 
TTBT. 

Obligation: The Treaty prohibits begin- 
ning March 31, 1976, any underground nu- 
clear weapon tests having a yield exceeding 
150 kilotons at any place under the jurisdic- 
tion or control of the Parties. In view of the 
technical uncertainties associated with esti- 
mating the precise yield of nuclear weapon 
tests, the sides agreed that one or two 
slight, unintended breaches per year would 
not be considered a violation. 

Issue: The December 1985 report exam- 
ined whether the Soviets have conducted 
nuclear tests in excess of 150 kilotons. We 
have reexamined this issue. 

Finding: During the past year, the U.S. 
Government has been reviewing Soviet nu- 
clear weapons test activity that occurred 
prior to the self-imposed moratorium of 
August 6, 1985, and has been reviewing re- 
lated U.S. Government methodologies for 
estimating Soviet nuclear test yields. The 
work is continuing. In December 1985, the 
U.S. Government found that: “Soviet nucle- 
ar testing activities for a number of tests 
constitute a likely violation of legal obliga- 
tions under the Threshold Test Ban 


Treaty.” At present, with our existing 
knowledge of this complex topic, that find- 
ing stands. It will be updated when studies 
now under way are completed. Such studies 
should provide a somewhat improved basis 
for assessing past Soviet compliance. Ambi- 
guities in the nature and features of past 
Soviet testing and significant verification 
difficulties will continue, and much work 
remains to be done on this technically diffi- 
cult issue. Such ambiguities demonstrate 
the need for effective verification measures 
to correct the verification inadequacies of 
the Threshold Test Ban Treaty and its com- 
panion accord, the Peaceful Nuclear Explo- 
sions Treaty. 


LIMITED TEST BAN TREATY 
Undergound Nuclear Test Venting 


Treaty Status: The Treaty Banning Nucle- 
ar Weapon Tests in the Atmosphere, in 
Outer Space and Under Water (Limited 
Test Ban Treaty) (LTBT) is a multilateral 
treaty that entered into force for the 
United States and the Soviet Union in 1963. 
Soviet actions not in accord with this treaty 
are violations of a legal obligation. 

Obligations: The LTBT specifically pro- 
hibits nuclear explosions in the atmosphere, 
in outer space, and under water. It also pro- 
hibits nuclear explosions in any other envi- 
ronment “if such explosions cause radioac- 
tive debris to be present outside the territo- 
rial limits of the State under whose jurisdic- 
tion or control such explosion is conduct- 
ed.” 

Issue: The December 1985 report exam- 
ined whether the USSR’s underground nu- 
clear tests have caused radioactive debris to 
be present outside of its territorial limits. 
We have reexamined this issue. 

Finding: The U.S. Government reaffirms 
the judgment made in the December 1985 
report that the Soviet Union’s underground 
nuclear test practices resulted in the vent- 
ing of radioactive matter on numerous o¢ca- 
sions and caused radioactive matter to be 
present outside the Soviet Union’s territori- 
al limits in violation of its legal obligation 
under the Limited Test Ban Treaty. The 
Soviet Union failed to take the precautions 
necessary to minimize the contamination of 
man’s environment by radioactive sub- 
stances despite numerous U.S. demarches 
and requests for corrective action. 
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HELSINKI FINAL ACT 


Helsinki Final Act Notification of 
Military Exercises 

Legal Status: The Final Act of the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe was signed in Helsinki in 1975. This 
document represents a political commit- 
ment and was signed by the United States 
and the Soviet Union, along with 33 other 
States. Soviet actions not in accord with 
that document are violations of their politi- 
cal commitment. 

Obligation: All signatory States of the 
Helsinki Final Act are committed to give 
prior notification of, and other details con- 
cerning, major military maneuvers, defined 
as those involving more than 25,000 troops. 

Issue: The December 1985 report exam- 
ined whether notification of the Soviet mili- 
tary exercise “Zapad-81” was inadequate 
and therefore a violation of the Soviet 
Union’s political commitment under the 
Helsinki Final Act. We have reexamined 
this issue. 

Finding: The U.S. Government previously 
judged and continues to find that the Soviet 
Union in 1981 violated its political commit- 
ment to observe provisions of Basket I of 
the Helsinki Final Act by not providing all 
the information required in its notification 
of exercise “Zapad-81.” Since 1981, the 
Soviets have observed provisions of the Hel- 
sinki Final Act in letter, but rarely in spirit. 
The Soviet Union has a very restrictive in- 
terpretation of its obligations under the 
Helsinki Final Act, and Soviet implementa- 
tion of voluntary confidence-building meas- 
ures has been the exception rather than the 
~ rule. The Soviets have notified all exercises 
requiring notification (i.e., those of 25,000 
troops or over), but have failed to make 
voluntary notifications (i.e., those number- 
ing fewer than 25,000 troops). In their noti- 
fications, they have provided only the bare 
minimum of information. They have also 
observed only minimally the voluntary pro- 
vision providing that observers be invited to 
exercises, having invited observers to only 
fifty percent of notified activities. 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Jim Wright, Speaker of the 
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House of Representatives, and George Bush, 
President of the Senate. 

Following the text of the President’s letter 
is the unclassified version of the report on 
Soviet noncompliance with arms control 
agreements, which is required by Public 
Law 99-145. 


Corporation for Public Broadcasting 





Nomination of Harry O’Connor To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
March 11, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Harry O’Connor to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting for a 
term expiring March 26, 1991. This is a 
reappointment. 

Mr. O’Connor was first appointed to this 
position in May 1983. Currently, he is presi- 
dent, Pacific Pioneer Broadcasters (former- 
ly, O’Connor Creative Services), of Playa 
del Rey, CA, a company that he founded in 
1968. Mr. O’Connor is married, has five 
children, and resides in Playa del Rey, CA. 
He was born March 22, 1926, in San Anto- 
nio, TX. 


“Roads to Liberty” Exhibit 





Remarks at the White House Ceremony 
Opening the Exhibit. March 11, 1987 





Mr. Chief Justice and distinguished 
guests, let me start by thanking Louis 
Gerstner and American Express for putting 
together the exhibit that I’m about to see. 
The documents gathered here are the 
springs from which the great river of 
human freedom rises. Assembling this ex- 
hibit at any time would be a great service 
to our nation. Doing it this year is, of 
course, especially appropriate, because this 
year we mark the 200th anniversary of the 
start of the greatest experiment in self-gov- 
ernment in the history of man. 
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Just 200 years ago this May, a small group 
of men from 12 of the 13 American States 
gathered in a hall in Philadelphia to debate 
the form of a new order for the ages. They 
came from as far north as New Hampshire 
and as far south as Georgia. Barriers of dis- 
tance and special interest might have divid- 
ed them and the people of their States from 
one another, but something even greater 
held them together. That something was a 
common dedication to the rights of man. It 
was their common devotion to the proposi- 
tion that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
And it was their mutual conviction that 
here on these American shores they would 
raise a light unto the nations—a light of self- 
government, of liberty, and of hope. 

Yes, many of the Founding Fathers trav- 
eled great distances to get to Philadelphia 
200 years ago, but in a larger sense, man- 
kind has traveled a great distance to that 
hall, as well. And today we have a glimpse 
of how long that journey was. And in the 
months ahead there in the “Roads to Liber- 
ty” exhibit, millions of Americans will also 
be able to see the landmarks of that trail. 

The greatest landmark was, perhaps, the 
first, as the Chief told us. The year was 
1215. The place was Runnymede. King 
John signed a great charter that declared 
that all free men had rights and that there 
were limits to the powers of the King. Yes, 
it was a great and enduring charter. Its 
letter remains in part in the statute books 
of Britain to this day, more than seven-and- 
a-half centuries later. Its spirit remains en- 
tirely in the hearts of free people every- 
where and will forever. 


And now let me say here to Dean Oliver 
Fiennes how deeply all Americans appreci- 
ate the generosity of the Lincoln Cathedral 
for the loan of the Cathedral’s copy of the 
Magna Carta for this exhibit. 


Many of the other landmarks on this road 
are small: the Mayflower Compact—the 
statement of a small group of settlers as 
they were about to set foot in the New 
World; the Fundamental Orders of Con- 
necticut—the first constitution agreed upon 
on American shores; it set out the govern- 
ment of just three towns. And even the 
Declaration of Independence, the Articles 
of the Confederation, the Constitution, and 


the Bill of Rights were written for a small 
country. 

Sometimes I can’t help thinking there 
must have been monarchs and nobility 
around the world who smiled at our preten- 
sions in that long, hot summer of 1787. We 
Americans were so small and weak. And yet 
each of these documents speak with a force 
far greater than all the armies that have 
ever marched: the force of the love of free- 
dom that is born with the birth of every 
living soul. That force has guided us and 
given us strength in our journey for two 
centuries, our journey across a continent 
and to the stars and into the heart of every 
man and woman on Earth who dreams of a 
life of liberty. 

Today and in the months ahead we cele- 
brate this 200th anniversary. Let us, as we 
remember from where we have come, also 
think of the journey ahead. Let us rededi- 
cate ourselves to America’s mission of free- 
dom; and let us resolve that we will stand, 
as did those before us, with all who love 
freedom and yearn for democracy, wherev- 
er they might be. And let us remember our 
heritage and, with it, our destiny—the desti- 
ny of this shining city on a hill, this beacon 
of freedom for all the peoples of the Earth. 

And now, I’ve talked enough, and with 
what remains for us to do—to go through 
and see this exhibit here—I will say as King 
Henry VIII said to each of his six wives, “I 
won’t keep you iong.” [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 2:33 p.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to Louis V. 
Gerstner, Jr., president of the American Ex- 
press Co. 

After making opening remarks, former 
Chief Justice Warren E. Burger introduced 
the President. 


Sub-Saharan Africa Assistance Initiative 





Statement by the Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations. March 11, 1987 





Today the President is announcing an ini- 
tiative to help end hunger in sub-Saharan 
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Africa by establishing a common, long-term 
goal for all U.S. economic programs and 
policies in sub-Saharan Africa: to end 
hunger in the region through economic 
growth, policy reform, and private sector 
development. The United States will also 
seek to promote donor coordination on 
comprehensive structural adjustment as 
well as on assistance programs, and will 
continue its efforts to encourage the con- 
structive involvement of the U.S. private 
sector in promoting African economic 
growth. 


Last May, at the U.N. General Assembly 
Special Session on the Critical Economic 
Situation in Africa, African leaders commit- 
ted themselves to economic policy reforms 
designed to unleash the energies of. their 
productive sectors, and requested donors to 
review the quality of their assistance pro- 
grams in order to further this goal. The 
United States intends to respond to the Af- 
ricans request. Their commitment to recov- 
ery and reform deserves our support. While 
Africa has recovered from the 1984-85 
famine, its economic situation remains pre- 
carious, and the threat of famine and the 
reality of poverty continue to cloud Africa’s 
future. 


Last September the President established 
a White House task force to lead an interde- 
partmental review of U.S. economic policies 
and programs for sub-Saharan Africa. The 
task force, jointly chaired by the National 
Security Council staff and the White House 
Office of Policy Development, included the 
Departments of State, Treasury, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Defense; the Office of 
Management and Budget; the Agency for 
International Development; the Central In- 
telligence Agency; the U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative; the U.S. Information Agency; the 
Peace Corps; and the Overseas Private In- 
vestment Corporation. The task force has 
completed its work and has recommended 
a program of action: 
countries should 


—Donor negotiate 


through the existing IMF/World Bank 
coordination process framework agree- 
ments with each sub-Saharan African 
country to establish long-term structur- 
al adjustment and reform programs. 


—A separate budget account should be 
created for U.S. bilateral assistance to 
Africa in order to focus better on re- 
warding economic performance and in- 
creasing the flexibility of U.S. assistance 
programs for incentive economic re- 
forms and private sector development. 


—New efforts should be made to address 
Africa’s heavy debt burden, such as 
through strengthening multilateral ar- 
rangements. 

—U.S. food assistance programs should 
stress production incentives for recipi- 
ent governments, communities, and in- 
dividuals to reinforce economic reform 
and productivity. 

—Continued and improved African access 
to world markets should be promoted 
to reward good performance and to 
enable African countries to earn their 
way toward economic growth. 


—The U.S. private sector should be mobi- 
lized to complement African and donor 
efforts through expanded private, vol- 
untary, and corporate involvement of a 
humanitarian and business nature. 

—A high-level interagency coordinating 
committee will be created to ensure 
that all U.S. activities, programs, and 
policies for sub-Saharan Africa are fully 
consistent with these policy goals. 


The preliminary work of this task force is 
reflected in proposals already presented in 
the President’s FY 1988 budget submission, 
as noted in the legislative message he sub- 
mitted to accompany the State of the Union 
Address. In an era of scarce aid resources, 
we have no responsible alternative but to 
maximize the effectiveness and efficiency of 
our assistance programs and to encourage 
recipient countries own efforts to promote 
productivity and growth. To do otherwise 
would be to risk perpetuating dependency. 

The African countries have made a com- 
mitment to economic reform and'structural 
adjustment. The world community commit- 
ted itself to help Africa achieve these objec- 
tives. The President intends to work closely 
with the 100th Congress in a bipartisan 
spirit to pursue a goal which he knows is 
shared by all Americans. 
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Federal Credit Reform Act of 1987 





Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Proposed Legislation. March 12, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


The Federal government is the Nation’s 
largest financial intermediary. At the end of 
1986, it had $252 billion of direct loans and 
$450 billion of guaranteed loans outstand- 
ing. The government provides credit to 
many different types of borrowers: home- 
owners, farmers, students, small businesses, 
exporters, utilities, shipbuilders, and State, 
local, and foreign governments. Over the 
past 20 years, Federal direct loans and guar- 
anteed loans outstanding have grown at a 9 
percent annual rate. 

Despite the vast size of Federal credit, 
and its obvious importance to the economy, 
the present budgetary treatment of Federal 
credit programs does not show the real cost 
of these programs. The result is the misallo- 
cation of resources and ineffective budget- 
ary control. 

Federal credit is provided on more favor- 
able terms and conditions than those avail- 
able in the private sector. The present 
value of this difference is a subsidy to the 
borrower. This subsidy to federally assisted 
borrowers comes at the expense of taxpay- 
ers and of all other borrowers, who pay 
higher interest rates or fees than they oth- 
erwise would have paid, or who are not 
able to borrow at all. 

For direct loans, the present budget 
measures new loans to borrowers and any 
associated interest or other costs minus re- 
payments (or sales) of previous loans and 
interest and fees received. This is mislead- 
ing in four ways. Disbursement of new 
loans overstates the cost to the government 
because the government now owns a finan- 
cial asset with market value. However, the 
fact that loans are expected to be repaid 
leaves the impression that, over time, they 
are costless; this is not so because Federal 
credit programs provide subsidies to the 
borrowers. The subtraction from disburse- 
ments related to new loans of repayments 
and interest on previous loans obscures the 
effect of current decisions. The budget ac- 
counts do not sort through this confusion to 


show how much of a new loan is a finarkAS 


rea 


asset and how much is a subsidy or expendi- 
ture. 

For loan guarantees, the present budget 
does not record any cost unless and until 
defaults occur. At the time the commitment 
to guarantee a loan is made, the guarantee 
is treated as a free good compared with a 
purchase, a grant, or a direct loan. 

The appropriation of budget authority 
does not provide meaningful control of 
either direct loans or loan guarantees. Most 
direct loans are made from revolving funds. 
Defaults on guaranteed loans are a legal 
obligation of the government. In both cases, 
appropriations are unrelated to decisions to 
provide credit subsidies. 

Because of these inadequacies, a separate 
credit budget was created to record and to 
limit the volume of new direct loan obliga- 
tions and new guaranteed loan commit- 
ments. The credit budget has the advantage 
of focusing attention on the decisions that 
commit the government to new expendi- 
tures. But it does not show the cost of these 
expenditures—the subsidies. Instead, it 
shows the total volume of credit assisted. 
Thus, it does not distinguish between pro- 
grams with deep subsidies and those with 
small ones. Moreover, the credit budget is 
separate from the unified budget, so trade- 
offs between credit and other spending 
cannot be made. 

In my Budget Message last January, I 
promised to send to the Congress legislation 
“whereby the true cost to the economy of 
Federal credit programs would be counted 
in the budget.” The proposed legislation I 
am transmitting today, the “Federal Credit 
Reform Act of 1987,” carries out that 
pledge. This legislation was developed by 
the Federal Credit Policy Working Group 
of the Economic Policy Council. It builds on 
recommendations made by the President’s 
Commission on Budget Concepts in 1967, 
on analyses by the Office of Management 
and Budget and the Congressional Budget 
Office, and on proposals made in recent 
years by various members of Congress. 

The bill is intended to provide the Con- 
gress and the Administration with accurate 
measures of the benefits of Federal credit 
at sap to sale their cost on a budget- 


typesit Federal spend- 
Nt ery of benefits in 
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the form most appropriate to the needs of 
beneficiaries, to improve the allocation of 
resources among credit programs and be- 
tween credit and other spending, and to 
provide for the efficient financing of obliga- 
tions issued, sold, or guaranteed by Federal 
agencies. 

To achieve these goals, the bill would 
change the budgetary treatment of credit 
transactions by charging Federal agencies 
for the amount of subsidies inherent in 
credit programs. These subsidies are the 
present value of the difference between the 
terms and conditions on which direct loans 
or loan guarantees are available to borrow- 
ers in the private sector and the easier ones 
provided by Federal credit programs. If the 
borrower were given a grant equivalent to 
this subsidy and then obtained a private 
loan or loan guarantee, the borrower would 
be equally well off. 

The draft bill would record this grant- 
equivalent subsidy of credit programs in the 
budgets of Federal credit agencies. The 
Congress would be asked to appropriate 
funds for these subsidies, thereby allocating 
resources on an equivalent basis among 
credit programs and between credit pro- 
grams and other government spending. 

The unsubsidized portion of a Federal 
direct loan is a financial asset. This is the 
present value of the expected interest and 
repayments by the borrower. The bill cre- 
ates a Federal Credit Revolving Fund in 
the Department of the Treasury to finance 
the financial asset portion of direct loans. 

The most direct way to divide a new loan 
between its “grant” and “loan” components 
is to sell it promptly, competitively, and 
without any government guarantee of 
future repayment. The bill proposes that 
agencies do so as an agent for the Fund, 
unless exempt because of foreign policy or 
other program considerations. 


The most direct way to identify the subsi- 
dy inherent in a federally guaranteed loan 
is to purchase reinsurance in the private 
market. The cost of purchasing reinsurance, 
minus any fees paid by the borrower, is the 
grant equivalent of providing a Federal 
guarantee. The bill proposes that agencies 
arrange for the purchase of reinsurance as 
an agent of the Fund, in order to measure 
this subsidy. 
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The Federal Credit Revolving Fund, in 
consultation with the Federal agency, 
would be responsible for estimating the sub- 
sidy in Federal loans and loan guarantees, 
using the information from the sales and 
reinsurance or using standard methods 
when loans are not sold or reinsured. The 
Fund would establish an automated ac- 
counting and control system to keep track 
of the status of the Fund’s accounts and to 
ensure that agency credit activity is limited 
to the amounts appropriated for subsidy 
costs. In addition, the Fund would serve as 
a central financing mechanism—providing 
the financial asset portion of new direct 
loans, assuming the contingent liability for 
new guaranteed loans, and receiving subsi- 
dy payments from the agencies, all fees, in- 
terest, repayments, proceeds from the sale 
of new loans, and collateral acquired 
through defaults on guaranteed loans. 

Nothing in the bill changes the credit 
programs that the Congress enacted or 
changes the existing authority of agencies to 
operate credit programs. Agencies would 
continue to arrange and approve direct 
loans and loan guarantees as they do now, 
would service those that had not been sold 
or reinsured, and would arrange for sale or 
reinsurance. The legal rights of borrowers 
would not be changed. 

The proposed budgetary treatraent of 
credit affects the deficit only to the extent 
that loan assets are sold and guaranteed 
loans are reinsured. The net effects of our 
planned sales and reinsurance were estimat- 
ed in my 1988 Budget. The “scoring” of 
this credit reform proposal, itself, is other- 
wise deficit neutral. 

Because the Congress requested submis- 
sion of the 1988 Budget nearly a month 
early—and we met that goal—we were not 
able to include the effect of this credit 
reform proposal, account by account, in our 
January 5th and January 28th documents. I 
am now sending the necessary budget 
amendments and appropriations language 
to the Congress. I hope that you will be 
able to include them in your consideration 
of the 1988 Budget. 

Credit reform is one of numerous man- 
agement improvement initiatives that I will 
be transmitting to you in the FY 1988 Man- 
agement Report. 1 look forward to working 
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cooperatively with the Congress to make 
these reforms in the budgetary treatment of 
credit and in the management of Federal 
credit programs. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
March 12, 1987. 


Death of Woody Hayes 





Statement by the President. 
March 12, 1987 





Woody Hayes was a legend in college 
football. Colorful and sometimes even con- 
troversial, he cared deeply about his play- 
ers, his team, and his school. Under his 
coaching, Ohio State University won 12 Big 
10 titles and became one of the Nation’s 
most respected college football teams. 
Coach Hayes’ greatest satisfaction came 
from getting to know his players. He en- 
joyed a special relationship with them, 
many of whom stayed in touch with him 
years after their collegiate days were over. 
He was an institution at OSU and seemed 
to have a special knack for knowing just 
what to do to get an athlete to go the extra 
mile. Nancy and I extend our deep sympa- 
thy to his family and to the Ohio State Uni- 
versity community. 


Meeting With President Daniel T. arap 
Moi of Kenya 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
March 12, 1987 





President Reagan. It has been my great 
pleasure to welcome and confer with an old 
friend and one of Africa’s leading states- 
men, President Daniel arap Moi of Kenya. 

Under President Moi’s leadership, Kenya 
has enjoyed economic development and po- 
litical stability. With an admirable sense of 
purpose, he has guided his people and 
country successfully through some very 
trying times. Probably no other nation in 
Africa, for example, handled the severe 
drought of 1984 as well as Kenya under 


President Moi’s guiding hand. It was testi- 
mony of his competence and commitment. 

I previously met President Moi when he 
visited the United States in 1981. Vice 
President Bush visited Kenya in 1982. And 
just recently, Secretary Shultz spent several 
days in that country. These top-level ex- 
changes reflect the high value we place on 
our friendship. Over the years since inde- 
pendence, Kenya has been a success story, 
an example for all of Africa to follow. Inter- 
nationally, it has been a moderate, wise, 
and constructive member of the family of 
nations. Bilaterally, our two countries have 
had exemplary relations. Our peoples share 
a commitment to the principles of repre- 
sentative government, private ownership, 
and individual freedom. 

I personally look to President Moi as a 
friend and a trusted counselor on interna- 
tional issues, especially those concerning 
Africa. We’ve just completed a most pro- 
ductive 2-hour discussion which covered a 
full range of bilateral issues as well as a 
number of African and international items 
of mutual interest. We also discussed 
budget restraints in the United States and 
the implications for Kenya of overall re- 
duced aid levels—how we could best cope 
with them and still meet our commitments 
to one of America’s staunchest friends in 
Africa. We agreed on the urgent need to 
attract more foreign investment to Kenya 
and discussed ideas on how that could best 
be accomplished. 

President Moi, during the course of the 
next few days, will be meeting with a host 
of government and private sector leaders. 
I’m happy to report that as he embarks on 
the remainder of this busy and important 
visit U.S.-Kenya relations, building on a long 
history of mutual friendship and respect, 
are healthy and vibrant. We are honored 
and pleased to have you here, President 
Moi. 

President Moi. Thank you very much. 
Ladies of the press and gentlemen of the 
press, in our meeting I explained to Presi- 
dent Reagan that Kenya has invested in its 
future in freedom. We cherish democracy 
and the rule of law, as enshrined in our 
Constitution. Kenya has managed to estab- 
lish a stable economic and political system 
that has worked well. Today Kenya is 
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among the few African countries which 
have food surplus. We came to Washington 
to express our friendship and to strengthen 
our cooperation for the mutual benefit of 
our two countries. 

Kenya’s proud of its cooperation with the 
United States of America. We invite Ameri- 
can businessmen and industrialists to invest 
in Kenya’s thriving economy. I assure you 
all that we have created the necessary infra- 
structure to absorb American investment. 

Our discussions with President Reagan 
today covered many subjects, including the 
economic and political situation in eastern 
and southern Africa. We welcome the 
major initiative which you, Mr. President, 
have taken on the economic problems 
facing the continent of Africa. Kenya, in a 
modest way, has pursued the policy of 
giving incentives to farmers. And agricul- 
ture is assuming the highest priority it de- 
serves. This is what has enabled us over the 
years to provide enough food to feed the 
increasing population. 

In the course of our discussion, I remind- 
ed President Reagan that in South Africa 
the values of human dignity our two coun- 
tries cherish are being abused daily. An end 
to apartheid is inevitable, and the sooner it 
comes, the less will be the bloodshed and 
violence. The world community, in general, 
and in Africa, in particular, look upon the 
United States for a deeper commitment to 
this cause. 

Thank you. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 1:30 p.m. 
at the South Portico of the White House. 

Earlier, the two Presidents met in the 
Oval Office. Following their meeting, they 
had lunch in the Residence. 


Aviation Safety Commission 


and Sutro. He graduated from Ferris State Col- 
lege (B.S., 1959) and Georgetown University 
(J.D., 1963). Mr. Byington is married, has two 
children, and resides in Annandale, VA. He 
was born October 9, 1937, in Grand Rapids, 
MI. 


Joseph P. Kalt, of Massachusetts. Since 1986 Mr. 
Kalt has been professor of political economy, 
John F. Kennedy School of Government, Har- 
vard University. Mr. Kalt graduated from Stan- 
ford University (B.A., 1973) and UCLA (M.A., 
1977; Ph.D., 1980). He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Winchester, MA. Mr. Kalt 
was born January 12, 1951, in Winchester, MA. 

Michael E. Levine, of California. Since 1985 Mr. 
Levine has been a William T. Dalessi Professor 
of Law, University of Southern California Law 
Center. He graduated from Reed College (B.A., 
1962) and Yale University (LL.B., 1965). Mr. 
Levine is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in Pasadena, CA. He was born April 8, 
1941, in New York City. 

Russell W. Meyer, Jr., of Kansas. Since 1975 Mr. 
Meyer has been chairman and chief executive 
officer, Cessna Aircraft Co. He graduated from 
Yale University (B.A., 1954) and Harvard Law 
School (J.D., 1961). Mr. Meyer is married, has 
five children, and resides in Wichita, KS. He 
was born July 19, 1932, in Davenport, IA. 

John E. Robson, of Illinois. Since 1986 Mr. 
Robson has been dean, school of business ad- 
ministration, and professor of management, 
Emory University. He graduated from Yale 
University (B.A., 1952) and Harvard University 
Law School (J.D., 1955). Mr. Robson is married, 
has two children, and resides in Atlanta, GA. 
He was born June 21, 1930, in Chicago, IL. 

Thomas W. Wathen, of California. Since 1964 
Mr. Wathen has been president, California 
Plant Protection, Inc. He graduated from Indi- 
ana University (B.A., 1954). Mr. Wathen resides 
in Encino, CA, and was born November 5, 
1929, in Vincennes, IN. 


Grants to State and Local Governments 





Appointment of Six Members. 
March 12, 1987 





The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Aviation Safety Commis- 
sion: 

S. John Byington, of Virginia. Since 1983 Mr. 

Byington has been partner, Pillsbury, Madison 
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Memorandum From the President. 
March 12, 1987 





Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 


Subject: Uniform Requirements for Grants 
to State and Local Governments 


In 1971, the Office of Management and 
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Budget (OMB) issued standards governing 
the fiscal and administrative requirements 
for grants and assistance to State and local 
governments in Circular A-102, “Uniform 
Requirements for Assistance to State and 
Local Governments.” Circular A-102 was a 
significant step toward the simplification of 
grants management at the time. However, 
after 16 years, some of the provisions are 
out of date, there are gaps where the stand- 
ards do not cover important areas, and 
agencies have interpreted the circular in 
numerous different ways in their regula- 
tions. It is now time for the circular to be 
revised to reflect developments consistent 
with our Federalism policies and State and 
local regulatory relief objectives and the 
President’s Management Improvement Pro- 
gram. 

A 20-agency Task Force under the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Management Improve- 
ment, chaired by the OMB, was established 
to review OMB Circular A-102 and suggest 
ways to simplify grants management re- 
quirements. To complete this effort, I 
hereby direct the following actions: 


1. The OMB will revise Circular A-102 to 
specify uniform, Government-wide terms 
and conditions for grants to State and local 
governments and provide policy guidance 
to Federal agencies on grants management. 


2. Within 90 days of the date of this 
memorandum, all affected Executive de- 
partments and agencies shall simultaneously 
propose common regulations that adopt the 
Government-wide terms and _ conditions 
verbatim, except where there are inconsist- 
ent statutory requirements. Within one year 
of the date of this memorandum, such de- 
partments and agencies shall issue common 
regulations. 


3. The OMB shall consult periodically 
with State and local governments and other 
affected organizations and interest groups 
to consider improvements in grants man- 
agement. 


Ronald Reagan 


White House Office 





Statement by the President on the 
Appointment of Kenneth M. Duberstein as 
Deputy Chief of Staff to the President. 
March 12, 1987 





I am today announcing the appointment 
of Kenneth M. Duberstein to be Deputy 
Chief of Staff at the White House. Ken 
will assume his new duties on Monday, 
March 23. I am pleased that he has agreed 
to join our new team at the White House. 

Ken served me well in the Office of Leg- 
islative Affairs of the White House from Jan- 
uary 22, 1981, to December 15, 1983, and I 
welcome him back home. Ken is an out- 
standing manager, who has worked with 
the Congress to achieve some of the most 
important victories of my administration. 
He will be a valuable asset as we begin the 
next 2 years. We have a number of issues— 
including arms control, SDI, the budget, 
welfare reform, trade legislation, and cata- 
strophic health—which will require Ken’s 
expert guidance in the months ahead. I 
know that he will be a valuable asset to me 
and to my Chief of Staff, Senator Howard 
Baker, as we move forward in the next 2 
years. 


Federal Budget 





Remarks at a White House re ng for 
Trade Association and 
Representatives. March 13, 1987 





I feel a little bit like the old vaudevillian, 
the ventriloquist that said to the audience 
as an encore, “I'll sing ‘Yankee Doddle 
Dandy’ while drinking a glass of water at 
the same time.” [Laughter] Well, welcome 
to the Old Executive Office Building. 

It’s wonderful to see so many friends and 
supporters. For the last 6 years we’ve 
fought the good fight to get government 
spending under control, and it hasn’t been 
easy. We haven’t been able to let down our 
guard for one moment. But despite the mo- 
mentum built up by the 50-year-old spend- 
ing juggernaut, we’ve made dramatic head- 
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way. Sometimes we forget that deficit 
spending in this country—with only 1 or 2 
rare, exceptional years—has been going on 
for more than 50 years. And for most of 
that time, it was explained as necessary to 
maintain prosperity. Well, for the first time 
in more than a decade, the Federal Govern- 
ment is actually spending less this fiscal 
year, in real terms, than the year before; 
and that’s no small accomplishment. [Ap- 
plause] Now, I should be applauding you, 
because you—all of you—and the American 
people, I think, deserve full credit. 

As we’ve begun to rein in Federal spend- 
ing, we’ve been able to bring taxes down 
and subdue the monster of inflation. And 
the results: what our European allies have 
called the American Miracle, the creation of 
over 13 million new jobs in an economic 
expansion that may well become the long- 
est in peacetime history. And the engine of 
job creation is keeping up its pace. It cre- 
ated 337,000 new jobs last month alone. I 
didn’t know just how the statisticians 
worked this out, but do you all understand 
what is considered the full potential em- 
ployment pool in America? It is everyone— 
male and female—from age 16 up. Well, 
right now 61.3 percent of that pool, the 
highest percentage in our history, is em- 
ployed. I think that’s more meaningful than 
the unemployment rate that we keep flirt- 
ing with. But family income is rising. Em- 
ployment is holding, as I’ve pointed out, at 
historic highs. And America’s poor are 
climbing out of poverty. 

You know, | told my senior staff in this 
room the other day that one definition of 
an economist is someone who sees some- 
thing happen in practice and wonders if it’d 
work in theory. [Laughter] You know, any- 
more, I’m kind of limited as to ethnic sto- 
ries that I can tell. That’s one I can tell; my 
degree was in economics. [Laughter] 

Well, there’s no question about it: Our 
combined program of tax cuts, deregula- 
tion, and spending cuts is working miracles. 
We’ve created a revolution of hope and op- 
portunity. But all these achievements and 
all this progress is imperiled at this very 
moment—imperiled by a Congress that 
won’t give up its big spending ways. One of 
the first actions of the 100th Congress was 
an $18 billion boondoggle so loaded with 
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unnecessary and politically motivated 
spending that I was forced to veto it. 

But now, even before Congress has 
drawn up their budget, some there are 
saying that they want to back away from 
our commitment to Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings. Some are even saying that they want 
to raise taxes again on the American people. 
Well, I’m sorry, but that’s just not going to 
happen. The American people worked long 
and hard to cut tax rates and win tax 
reform. They put their trust in their elected 
representatives, and they were promised by 
those representatives that they would be 
given the long-overdue tax relief they so 
truly deserve. Well, we’re not going to 
break faith with the American people. I 
promised you: Tax reform will go ahead as 
scheduled. 

You know, all this talk about raising taxes 
reminds me of a story I heard once down in 
Louisiana about a farmer who took his son 
out for the first time duck hunting with 
him. And they sat there in the blind, and a 
mallard came down, landed right in front of 
them. And the father wasn’t too much of a 
sportsman. He raised up his gun and took a 
shot at it, and when the smoke cleared, the 
duck was still sitting there peaceful as could 
be. Well, he took a second shot, and this 
time the duck was still there. And tried a 
third time, and this time the mallard took 
off and flew away. A little embarrassed in 
front of his son, the father turned to his son 
and said, “Son, you have just witnessed a 
miracle. You’ve seen a dead duck fly.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, all these tax hike schemes have 
about as much chance of flying as a dead 
duck. [Laughter] My pledge to veto any tax 
rate increase remains rock-solid. [Laughter] 
There will be no tax rate increase in the 
100th Congress. It’s time Congress cut the 
Federal budget and left the family budget 
alone. [Laughter] 

Of course, you know, we wouldn’t have 
to fight this battle all year, every year, if 
the congressional budget process weren’t so 
desperately in need of reform. As I’ve said 
before, the budget process here at the Fed- 
eral level is unworkable, an embarrassment 
to the American way of governing. Every 
year we see the effects of this breakdown: 
budget deadlines delayed or missed com- 
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pletely, monstrous year-end budget busters, 
and so-called continuing resolutions with 
billions and billions of dollars for boondog- 
gles and special interest programs. They’re 
protected, built into that, because the 
whole government would be stopped if you 
attempted to veto anything of that kind. 

You know, when it comes to this yearly 
budget process, I keep thinking of that cur- 
rent movie hit, “The Little Shop of Hor- 
rors.” [Laughter] Now, the budget isn’t ex- 
actly like the man-eating plant in that 
movie. It isn’t mean, and it isn’t green. It 
doesn’t come from outer space. But it does 
only say one thing: “Feed me! Feed me! 
Feed me!” 

And this yearly budget feeding process 
must stop. After a long, hard struggle, the 
American people won a major victory with 
tax reform. We finally got the special inter- 
ests out of the Tax Code, and now it’s time 
to get them out of the budget. And that’s 
why we must not delay. We must act now 
to pass a constitutional amendment to bal- 
ance the budget. 

Most of our States have such a provision 
in their State constitutions. And I can tell 
you, after 8 years as Governor, that most of 
our States have a budgeting process that is 
sensible and practical and works; and it 
makes the Federal Government look like 
the Mickey Mouse arrangement that it is. 

And let us act to—in addition to that con- 
stitutional amendment—swiftly to reform 
the budget process with the same tool that 
43 governors use to cut waste out of State 
budgets. Give the President the line-item 
veto. I haven’t had that kind of fun that I 
would have since I was Governor; because 
there, in 8 years, I line-itemed 943 times 
without being overridden. 

Well, in the meantime, our elected repre- 
sentatives cannot break their promise to the 
American people. There can be no backing 
away from our commitment to the deficit 
reduction goals of Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings. Otherwise, our economic prosperity 
will never be safe. The pressures for more 
and more Federal spending will grow until 
they burst through all remaining con- 
straints. We’ll be back where we were 7 
years ago with Federal spending running 
wildly out of control. 

You remember when, in the ’76 election, 
our opponents coined a thing called the 


misery index. You added inflation to the 
unemployment rate. They weren’t talking 
about that along about 1980, because it had 
grown to more than 20 in total. And now 
it’s down to around a third of that or less. 
So, we’ve taken over on the misery index 
and think it’s the proper thing to use. But 
inflation is going to come back in force, and 
our economic expansion and the millions of 
jobs we created—well, they'll only be a 
memory. 

I’ve submitted a budget that meets the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit limit for 
fiscal year 1988. It’s a good budget, a sound 
budget—the result of hard work by our 
Cabinet and agency heads, the ones who 
have to run the programs. They say that 
they can run them for the money that 
we're asking. And up in the Congress, there 
are people who don’t have to run the pro- 
grams who say it can’t be done. 

It will keep us on track—this budget— 
toward eliminating deficit spending. It will 
help build the foundation for a continued 
economic expansion with low inflation, high 
job creation, and a reduced trade deficit. I 
don’t believe them when they say it can’t 
be done. Congress can keep its Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings commitment if it wants 
to; it only has to want to. 

I’m going to keep pushing, and my Cabi- 
net is going to be out front pushing, too. 
We've all got to speak out loud and clear 
and let Congress know there can be no 
backsliding on this issue. It’s time to rise 
above politics and self-interest. It’s time 
once and for all to end deficit spending, to 
put America on a growth path, creating 
jobs and opportunity for all Americans 
through the end of the century and beyond. 
And believe me, you are the kind of 
dynamo that can bring this about. Maybe 
I’ve said it to you before; I'll say it again: 
You don’t have to make them see the light. 
Just make them feel the heat. 


Thank you very much. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:16 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 

As printed above, the item follows the 
text of the White House press release. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 7 


The White House announced that the 
President designated Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Richard Lyng to represent him at the 
memorial service for Senator Edward Zor- 
insky of Nebraska. 


March 8 


The President returned to the White 
House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


March 9 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 


—Secretary of State George P. Shultz, to 
discuss the Secretary’s visit to China, 
Japan, and Korea, and the preparations 
for his upcoming meetings in the Soviet 
Union; 

—the executive committee of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, for lunch; 


—administration officials, to discuss legis- 
lative strategy for various bills currently 
under consideration by the Congress; 


—Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein- 
berger. 


March 10 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 





—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship, to discuss the Federal budget for 
fiscal year 1988, deficit reduction, taxes, 
and the proposed moratorium on fund- 
ing for the Nicaraguan democratic re- 
sistance; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—the Domestic Policy Council. 


March 11 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—the congressional leadership; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 


March 12 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—members of the President’s Foreign In- 
telligence Advisory Board. 

The President sent to the Congress 
amendments to the request for appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1988 totaling $8.9 bil- 
lion. These amendments, along with the ac- 
companying proposed legislation, are neces- 
sary to reform the budgetary treatment and 
financing of Federal credit programs. These 
reforms are included in the fiscal year 1988 
budget. 


March 13 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Frank C. Carlucci, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz; 

—Senator David K. Karnes of Nebraska, 
who was appointed to complete the 
term of the late Senator Edward Zorin- 
sky. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 

White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 








Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted March 9 


James Keough Bishop, 

of New York, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Liberia. 


John Cameron Monjo, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Malaysia. 


Fay S. Howell, 

of Georgia, to be a member of the National 
Museum Services Board for a term expiring 
December 6, 1991 (reappointment). 


Submitted March 10 


James Abdnor, 

of South Dakota, to be Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration, vice James 
C. Sanders, resigned. 


Withdrawn March 10 


Robert M. Gates, 

of Virginia, to be Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, vice William J. Casey, resigned, 
which was sent to the Senate on February 
13, 1987. 


Submitted March 11 


Robert Holmes Bell, 

of Michigan, to be United States District 
Judge for the Western District of Michigan, 
vice Wendell A. Miles, retired. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted March 11—Continued 


Verne L. Speirs, 

of Virginia, to be Administrator of the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, vice Alfred S. Regnery. 


Evan J. Kemp, Jr., 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring July 1, 1987, vice William Arthur 
Webb, resigned. 


Evan J. Kemp, Jr., 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission for the term expiring July 1, 
1992 (reappointment). 


Submitted March 13 


Dwight G. Williams, 

of Mississippi, to be United States Marshal 
for the Northern District of Mississippi for 
the term of 4 years (reappointment). 


Robert W. Foster, 

of Ohio, to be United States Marshal for the 
Southern District of Ohio for the term of 4 
years (reappointment). 


Basil S. Baker, 

of Texas, to be United States Marshal for 
the Southern District of Texas for the term 
of 4 years (reappointment). 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released March 9 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on his resignation as Assistant 
to the President and Director of Communi- 
cations—by John O. Koehler 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released March 11 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Robert Holmes Bell to be 
United States District Judge for the West- 
ern District of Michigan 


Released March 12 


Fact sheet: 
Federal Credit Reform Act of 1987 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Basil S. Baker to be United 
States Marshal for the Southern District of 
Texas 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Robert W. Foster to be 
United States Marshal for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Ohio 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Dwight G. Williams to be 
United States Marshal for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Mississippi 


Statement: 

Appointment of Kenneth M. Duberstein as 
Deputy Chief of Staff to the President—by 
Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to the 
President 


Checklist—Continued 
Released March 12—Continued 


Fact sheet: 
Biographical information on Kenneth M. 
Duberstein, Deputy Chief of Staff to the 
President 


Released March 13 


Statement: 

Industrial production and the Producer 
Price Index for February—by Marlin Fitz- 
water, Assistant to the President for Press 
Relations 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 12 


SJ. Res. 20 / Public Law 100-9 
To designate the month of March, 1987, as 
“Women’s History Month” 


SJ. Res. 46 / Public Law 100-10 
Declaring 1987 as “Arizona Diamond Jubi- 
lee Year” 
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Federal Reserve System, Board of Governors, 
member—39 

Federal Retirement Thrift Investment Board, 
member—13 

Health and Human Services Department, As- 
sistant Secretary (Human Development Serv- 
ices)—110 

Housing and Urban Development Department, 
General Counsel—44 

International Exposition in Brisbane, U.S. exhi- 
bition, Commissioner General, rank of Am- 
bassador—37 

International Monetary Fund, U.S. Executive 
Director—44 

Justice Department, Assistant Attorney General 
(Office of Justice Programs)—175 
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Mississippi River Commission, members—39 
National Advisory Council on Educational Re- 
search and Improvement, members—41, 114 
National Commission on Agricultural Finance, 
member—189 
National Commission for Employment Policy, 
members—160, 188 
National Commission on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science, member—39 
National Corporation for Housing Partnerships, 
Board of Directors, member—173 
National Council on the Handicapped 
Chairperson—202 
Members—40, 111, 202 
National Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities 
Institute of Museum Services, National 
Museum Services Board, members—4l, 


225 
National Council on the Arts, members—40, 
141 
National Council on the Humanities, mem- 
bers—202 
National Railroad Passenger Corporation 
(Amtrak), Board of Directors, members—40 
National Science Foundation, National Science 
Board, members—42, 173 
National Security Council, senior staff—142 
National Transportation Safety Board, 
member—45 : 
Navy Department, Secretary—162 
Occupational Safety and Health Review Com- 
mission, member—161 
Presidential Board of Advisors on Private 
Sector Initiatives, member—99 
President’s Child Safety 
member—217 
President’s Commission on Executive Ex- 
change, member—161 
— Export Council, Vice Chairman— 
1 
President’s National Security Telecommunica- 
tions Advisory Committee, Chairman and 
Vice Chairman—188 
Securities Investor Protection Corporation, 
PR of Directors, member—42 
e ent 
mbes 


Partnership, 


Liberia—224 
Malaysia—225 
Portugal—36 
Singapore—195 
Somalia—35 
Soviet Union—99 
Tunisia—201 
Vanuatu—36 


Assistant Secretary for Diplomatic Security— 


44 

Counselor—22 

Deputy U.S. Negotiator for Strategic Nuclear 
Arms, rank of Ambassador—100 
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State Department—Continued 
Ambassadors—Continued 
Under Secretary for Coordinating Security 
Assistance Programs—22 
United Nations, European Office, U.S. Repre- 
sentative—37 
United Nations, Economic and Social Council, 
Deputy U.S. Representative—141 
U.S. Advisory Commission on Public Diploma- 
cy, member—42 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
General Advisory Committee, member—41] 
U.S. Holocaust Memorial Council, Chairper- 
son—114 
U.S. International 
member-—172 
White House Office 
Assistant to the President—95 
Assistant to the President and Cabinet Secre- 
tary—163 
Assistant to the President and Director of 
Communications—172 
Assistant to the President for Policy Develop- 
ment—95 
Assistant to the President for Political and 
Intergovernmental Affairs—172 
Assistant to the President for Press Rela- 
tions—21 
Chief of Staff to the President—196 
Chief of Staffs transition team, member— 
218 
Counsel to the President—219 
Deputy Special Counsellor to the President 
(Iran inquiry)}—14 
Special Assistant to the President for Drug 
Abuse Policy and Director of the Drug 
Abuse Policy Office—107 
Special Assistant to the President for Public 
Liaison—14 
Special Assistants to the President for Legis- 
lative Affairs—27, 28 
Special Assistants to the President for Nation- 
al Security Affairs—142 


Trade Commission, 


Bill Signings 


See also Acts Approved at the end of each issue 

Emergency food and shelter program, state- 
ment—148 

Long Island Rail Road labor-management dis- 
pute, statement—87 


Bill Vetoes 


Water Quality Act of 1987 
Messag: 7 


Remarks—96 


Communications to Congress 


See also Bill Vetoes 
Aeronautics and space report, message—32 


Communications to Congress—Continued 

Arms control agreement compliance report, 
letter—156 

Budget 
Budget Message of the President—3 
Rescissions and deferrals, messages—12, 86, 

217 

Central America, U.S. economic assistance, 
message—205 

Cyprus situation, letter—92 

Economic Report of the President, message— 
87 


Generalized System of Preferences, letter—2 

Geneva Conventions protocol, message—91 

International Wheat Agreement, 1986, mes- 
sage—32 

Juvenile delinquency programs, message—187 

Libya, economic sanctions under the U.S. na- 
tional emergency, message—33 

Low-Income Opportunity Improvement Act of 
1987, message—193 

Medicare Catastrophic Illness Coverage Act, 
message—185 

National Endowment for Democracy report, 
message—227 

NATO chemical deterrent posture, letter—14 

Nuclear nonproliferation report, message—201 

Pollution prevention from ships convention, 
message—131 

Quest for Excellence, message—65 

Salaries for the executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial branches, letter—11 

Soviet-U.S. nuclear testing treaties, message— 
22 


Trade, Employment, and Productivity Act of 
1987, message—168 

U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
report, message—124 


Communications to Federal Agencies 
Generalized System of Preferences, memoran- 


dum—1 


Nicaragua, aid to the democratic resistance, 
memorandum—228 


Executive Orders 


Courts-Martial Manual, U.S., amendments—208 

Food for Progress program—167 

Grenada campaign, naturalization of aliens and 
noncitizen participants—109 

Overseas employees, noncompetitive appoint- 
ment eligibility—207 

President’s Special Review Board for the Na- 
tional Security Council—86, 173 

Superfund implementation—52 


Interviews With the News Media 


White House press corps 
Informal exchange—163 
Iran arms and contra aid controversy—217 
Nuclear and space arms negotiations—204 
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Letters and Messages 


See also Bill Vetoes; Communications to Con- 
gress; Communications to Federal Agencies; 
Resignations and Retirements 

America’s Cup, message—114 

Brotherhood/Sisterhood Week, message—116 

Central Intelligence Agency, nomination with- 
drawal of Robert M. Gates to be Director, 
letter—200 

National Afro-American (Black) History Month, 
message—116 

Welfare system reform, letter—123 


Proclamations 


American Heart Month—85 
American Red Cross Month—161 
Federal Employees Recognition Week—228 
Hatch Act Centennial—203 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Day—15 
National Bowling Week—13 
National Challenger Center Day—84 
National Consumers Week—174 
National Day of Excellence—59 
National Developmental Disabilities Awareness 
Month—194 
National Poison Prevention Week—110 
National Safe Boating Week—33 
National Sanctity of Human Life Day—28 
National Women in Sports Day—113 
National Year of Thanksgiving—148 
National Year of the Americas—205 
Save Your Vision Week—191 
Shays’ Rebellion Week and Day—24 
Stars & Stripes victory in the America’s Cup— 
131 
Tariff Schedules of the U.S. 
Certain beneficiary developing countries— 
229 
European Economic Community, agricultur- 
al products—38 
Poland, restoration of most-favored-nation 
status—168 


Radio Addresses 


American competitiveness—181 

Budget, fiscal year 1988—2, 19, 199 

Defense budget—31 

Federal deficit reduction—199 

Health insurance plan for catastrophic illness— 
155 

100th Congress, legislative agenda—105 

State of the Union—51 

Welfare system reform—123 


Resignations and Retirements 


Central Intelligence Agency, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence—106, 107 
White House Office 
Assistant to the President and Chief of 
Staff—196, 199 
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Resignations and Retirements—Continued 
White House Office—Continued 
Assistant to the President and Director of 
Communications—226 
Counsel to the President—218 


Statements by the President 
See also Appointments and Nominations; Bill 


Signings; Resignations and Retirements 
Central Intelligence Agency, Director 
Robert M. 
201 
William H. Webster, nomination—216 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Euro; 
Deaths 
Harlow, Bryce N.—166 


ates, nomination withdrawal— 


Statements by the President—Continued 
Deaths—Continued 
Kaye, Danny—203 
Health insurance plan for catastropic illness— 
144 
Iran-Iraq war—45, 192 
Lebanon, kidnapings of U.S. citizens—57 
Nuclear and space arms negotiations—20, 229 
Poland-U.S. relations—166 


Statements Other Than Presidential 


See also Checklist at the end of each issue 

Ecuador, seizure of President Febres-Cor- 
dero—29 

Iran arms and contra aid controversy—13, 93, 
94, 108, 135 

Philippine constitutional plebiscite—111 
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